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standing in the cold (near his mansion), and I 
compared the situation and necessities of these, 
with the superfluous wealth and delicate living 
of the children of the rich man lately deceased, 
and I could not but be astonished at the selfish- 
ness and caprice of the human heart. Can such 
— to love others as they love themselves. 
Why is not much of this wealth expended in 
relieving such? Is it honest to God or man 
whilst others are under such manifest disad- 
vantages for want of help?” 

In 1773 John Woolman pablished his “ Word 
of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich.” 
This has just now, after a century and a quarter, 


poor and please the wanton,’ an evil which thus 
appears as no sudden start of passion in a vain 
mind, but a deliberate act requiring forethought 
which might have been much more worthily 
bestowed.” 

He concludes quite an epistle on this sub- 
ject with: “Do not think I say too much, for 
indeed it is a matter that ought to be laid open 
in its fullest light, in which I am encouraged 
from a hope that the sensible youth will so far 
see its reasonableness and necessity, as to become 
advocates on behalf of the cause of Truth !” 

As indicated previously, the cause of temper- 
ance found a staunch advocate in this lover of 
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Anthony Benezet and His Times—1713-1784. 


(Concluded from page 386). 


There was one trait which was peculiarly 
gracious in this lover of his fellow man, and that 
was the way in which he treated those younger 
than himself, especially if he saw some promise 
of usefulness in them. This is illustrated by 
the interest he took in Jacob Lindley, who was 
then a youth or “ stripling,” as he called him- 
wlf, and then attending Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and with his characteristic, energetic 
and pathetic manner pleading that the Society 
would clear its skirts from the use or manufac- 
ture of spirituous liquors, which had troubled 
him not a little. 

After that meeting, a stranger pressed through 
the crowd, pressing his hand most aff*ctionately, 
saying: “ My dear young friend, I was very 
glad to hear thy voice on that subject, I had 
much unity with thee, and hope no discourage- 
ment will be given or has been received from its 
not being further noticed, I want thee to go 
home with me and take dinner, for I have some- 
thing more to say on that subject.” 

After dinner, A. Benezet took down a manu- 
script folio which was not quite complete, and 
said to J. Lindley, “If thou hast a mind to 
write a paragraph or two I will embody and 
publish it in this treatise on the same concern 
thou expressed in meeting to-day.” 

His tender, yet plain and honest labors of 
love with some of his young friends reminds us 
of the prophet Isaiah when defining the gala 
attire of his day. To one of his former pupils who 
was dressed for a ball, with whom he was rather 
unexpectedly brought face to face as she was 
about leaving her home, he exclaimed with an 
expression of surprise and regret on his benevo- 
lent countenance : “I should not have recognized 

my amiable pupil, but that thy well-known fea- 
tures and excellent qualities are not to be hidden 
by so grotesque and lamentable a disguise.” 


To another he writes: “The first Christians 
Were exceedingly careful to avoid all such things 
4 savored of costliness and finery, choosing 
such as expressed the greatest lowliness and in- 
Rocency ; and our early Friends certainly un- 
derstood the apostle’s advice in its full extent, 
&s Wm. Penn says: ‘If thou art clean and 
Warm, it is sufficient ; fur more does but rob the 


all true reform. 

























fellow citizens in behalf of prohibition. “ There 
was sound sense and an enlarged humanity in 
all his literary productions, which were as masses 
of good thoughts, susceptible feelings, enlarged 
views and strong arguments heaped together.”* 


in a letter to Samuel Fothergill: ‘I may with 
pleasure say that there continues to be a great 
shaking amongst our dry bones, the hearts of 
many, especially the youth are touched with 
love and zeal for God. 


that meekness which accompanies the true Gos- 
pel, to make it most effective in spreading the 
dear Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


almost more than any other, and that was a 
covetous disposition, and there was scarcely an 
error in the whole circle of human feraility 
which called forth his disapprobation more 
promptly. 
thousand dollars in his coffers without any evi- 
dent design of distributing it, he said was about 
as reasonable as if he had left so many thousand 
pairs of boots and shoes when the poor were 
suffering with bare feet. Such was his care and 


friend, the benevolent John Reynel, of Phila- 


He published (in 1778), an appeal to his 


His care over the youth has been referred to 


These need to be sufficiently leavened with 


There was one fault which tried his soul 


A person who dying had left several 


good judgment in helping the needy, that his 


delphia, made him his almoner. It was in this 
capacity he was enabled for years to comfort so 
many of his destitute and afflicted fellow-crea- 
tures. 

When he found those who were disputing 
over their inheritances in an unchristian spirit, 
he was frequently known to try to reconcile the 
contention by paying the difference out of his 
own pocket—after he had brought them as 
near to an agreement as he could, and this he 
often did as secretly as possible. 

In writing to James Pemberton on this sub- 
ject he cites a certain Friend who left some 
three hundred thousand to three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to his children, already 
well to do, and indulging themselves freely in 
luxury while many were freezing and starving, 
or at least suffering much. This happened in 
the depth of winter, one of those intensely cold 
days which we have all felt to be very trying. 


He writes, “ As I passed along I observed aged 
people, others tottering about the streets or 


*Mary R. Haines. 































been re-issued by the “Fabian (working man’s) 
Society” of England, and sets forth the sound- 
est political principles of economy, —a passage 
or two will give its tenor, viz: “ Wealth de- 
sired for its own sake obstructs the increase of 
virtue, and large possessions in the hands of 
selfish men have a bad tendency, for by their 
means too small a number of people are em- 
ployed in useful things, and some of them are 
necessitated to labor too hard, while others 
would want business to earn their bread, were 
not employments invented which, having no 
real usefulness, serve only to please the vain 
mind.” 


“Tf a wealthy man, on serious reflection, finds 


a witness in his own conscience that he indulges 
himself in some expensive customs which might 
be omitted consistently with the true design of 
living, and which, were he to change places 
with those who occupy his estate, he would de- 
sire to be discontinued by them; whoever is 
thus awakened will necessarily find the injunc- 
tion binding: ‘ Do you even so to them.’ Di- 
vine love imposeth no rigorous or unreasonable 
commands, but graciously points out the spirit 
of brotherhood and the way to happiness, in at- 
taining which it is necessary that we relinquish 
all that is selfish.” 


This, A. Benezet circulated as both his own 


and the views of a true co-laborer in this gospel 
of equity and good will. 


“ Oh, Woolman, venerable seer, 
In thee the astonished, gazing world admired 
What this degenerate age can rarely boast— 
A faithful follower of a suffering Lord.” 


He wrote his views on costly living thus: 


“ The sumptuousness of our dwellings, our equip- 
age, our dress, furniture and the luxury of our 


tables have become a snare to us and a matter 


of reproach to the thinking part of mankind.” 


Entering a shop containing very fine goods he 
exclaimed, “ How many beautiful goods are 
here that I do not want.” Honored at home 
and abroad for the purity of his motives, ad- 
mired for his expanded views of the principles 
of eternal justice and right which he unceas- 
ingly advocated, he was above and withal re- 
markably humble as to personal appearance. 
A. B. was small of stature, with a strong and 
interesting countenance, and while very ani- 
mated, far from handsome; so he once said to 
one desiring to paint his portrait, “Ob, no, no! 
my ugly face shall not go down to posterity.” 
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His religion certainly had nothing of gloom. 
Cheerful without levity, he frequently indulged 
in playfulness of wit, controlled by good will 
and always intending primarily to instruct. 

A most indefatigable reader and worker, he 
slept much less than most men, and even said 
(at seventy years of age), “1 cannot reconcile 
a habit of such slothful indulgence with the ac- 
tivity of Christian fervor.” 

He was a typical Frenchman in his manners, 
while his dress was always of the plainest pat- 
tern, and his tenderness fur the animal creation 
made him a vegetarian during the latter part 
of his life. But while he ardently pursued the 
path he believed right for him, he most gener- 
ously accorded the same privilege to others of 
every church or opinion—so not a trace of big- 
otry found lodgement in his weil regulated mind. 

His residence on Chestnut Street west of 
Third was one of the first brick buildings in 
Philadelphia. The site of it is now occupied 
by the Bank of North America. Few foreign- 
ers of any distinction visited Philadelphia in 
those days without finding his home; and yet 
he has been known to take off his coat and give 
it to a poorly clad beggar and go home in his 
shirt sleeves. 

To a friend who was habitually in a hurry he 
said, stopping him suddenly on the street. one 
day, “ Dost thou think thou wilt ever have time 
to die?” But this query subsequently brought 
the acknowledgment, “ I am infinitely indebted 
to Mr. Benezet.” 

A poor woman who had six Hessians quar- 
tered on her during the time the British occu- 
pied Philadelphia, so engaged his sympathy that 
he went directly and without ceremony or even 
a pass, to the British officer, and so presented 
his case as to gain his wish; the General ever 
afterward granted him a hearing without delay, 
for his honesty and straightforwardness were 
beyond suspicion; one of his favorite mottoes 
being— 

“ Just be thy thoughts and all thy words sincere 

And know no wish but what the world may hear.” 


After the full allotted period of life and forty 
years of good health and such labors as few 
could or would perform, we now find him pros- 
trate (in the Fourth Month of 1784) and rapid- 
ly drawing to his journey’s end. 

His last sickness was short (some ten days) 
and the sentiments he expressed then were much 
what we might expect. After bidding his wife 
farewell with these touching words, “ We have 
lived long in love and peace,” he said, “I am 
dying and feel ashamed to meet. the face of my 
Maker, I have done so little in his cause” and 
desiring that nothing should be written about 
him he said, “but if they will not regard my 
desire they may say: 

“‘Anthony Benezet was a poor creature and 
through Divine favor was enabled to know it.’” 

He was also heard to say, “Alack! alack! we 
are poor creatures, I can take no merit for any- 
thing I have done, there is mostly something 
underneath that is selfish which will not bear 
sifting.” 

“TI could wish to live a little longer that I 
might bring down self.” 

His funeral was attended by what was con- 
sidered the greatest concourse of people that 
had ever been witnessed on such an occasion in 
Philadelphia, composed of all ranks and _ re- 
ligious professions. 

The mourners truly went about the streets, 
and an officer who had served in the American 


ing from the funeral said: “I would rather be 
Anthony Benezet in that coffin than General 
Washington with all his fame.” 


(in Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia), we get a 
glimpse of some of Anthony Benezet’s 
poraries and fellow-believers who were powerful 
preachers of righteousness in their day, what- 
ever their modern critics may say: 


Offley, Arthur Howell, William Savery and 
Thomas Scattergood were then burning and 
shining lights. 
beheld through the midst of years, James Pem- 
berton sat at the head of the gallery an immov- 
able figure, very erect and resting with both 
hands crossed. on the top of his cane. 


smile of sunshine upon his countenance. 


features of Thomas Scattergood. Arthur Howell 
always sat shrouded beneath his hat drawn down 
over his face and the upper part of his outside 
coat elevated to meet it, like unto a prophet in 
his mantle wrapt and isolated in thought from 
sublunary things. 


of voice and feature, which distinguished him 
as a preacher above other men; his softer and 
solemn tones and words in preaching, like those 
which may be imagined of the Eolian harp 
rudely touched by the wind, sunk through the 
ears down into the heart, as the dew of heaven 
falling gently to the earth. The voice of Daniel 
Offley was as a sound produced by the falling 
of a bar of his own iron on the brick pavement 


above their pattering sounds.” 


“ Bearer of Freedom’s holy light, 
Breaker of Slavery’s chain and rod; 
The foe of all which pains the sight, 
Or wounds the generous ear of God !” 


From an outside and rather graphic writer 


contem- 


“ James Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, Daniel 













From the preacher’s gallery, as 


‘“ Nicholas Waln appeared at all times with a 


“An imperturbable severity rested on the dark 


“William Savery possessed a mild solemnity 


before the furnace door of his anchor foundry. 
‘“‘A mong his dozen hammer-men he was always 
accustomed to raise his piercing voice distinctly 


It would scarcely be just to so good and great 
a man as James Pemberton to pass him by with- 
out giving a few more particulars of his most 
useful life. We have seen how he supported 
Anthony Benezet in his many efforts for the 
good of others. His grandfather, Phineas Pem- 
berton, was one of the early and distinguished 
settlers of Pennsylvania. James was born in 
Philadelphia in 1723. His education was con- 
ducted at the Friends’ school, and he was always 
noted for diligence, integrity and benevolence. 
He has been called the beau-ideal of a genuine 
Quaker of the old school, and it is well sustained 
by his portrait. 

He visited Europe in 1748 and travelled much 
in England. After returning to America he 
engaged extensively in commerce with consider- 
abe success and proverbial uprightness. 

He was a liberal contributor and useful man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Peace and 
freedom were always dear to him and it did 
seem most unjust that he should be taken with 
sixteen other Friends to Virginia “to keep the 
peace” in 1777. 

Thus separated from all that was dear to him, 
for two years he kept a journal which is one of 
the most unique pieces of literature in our So- 
ciety’s history. 

He died in 1809 in his eighty-seventh year, a 
true patriarch “always loved and always re- 
spected, almost the last of the race of ‘ cocked- 
hats,” and certainly one of the very best pic- 
torial illustrations of by-gone times and primi- 


Army during the Revolutionary War, in return- | tive Friends. 





“The Quaker of the olden time, 

How calm and firm and true! 

Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through. 

The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 

Around him had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


O spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 

Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 

Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 

And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 





Professor Morse’s “ Light.” 
George Winifred Hervey, relates that long 


ago, while pursuing investigations in the As. 
tor library, New York, he used often to meet 
there Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, the renowned 
inventor of the electric telegraph. 
asked him this question: “ Prof. Morse, when 
you were making your experiments yonder in 
your rooms in the University, did you ever come 
to a stand, not knowing what to do next?” 


Once he 


“Oh, yes, more than once.” 
“And at such times, what did you do next?” 
“T may answer you in confidence, sir,” said 


the professor, “ but it is a matter of which the 
public knows nothing. Whenever I could not 
see my way clearly, I prayed for more light.” 


“And the light generally came?” 
“Yes. And I may tell you that when flat 


tering honors came to me from America and 
Europe, on account of the invention which bears 
my name, I never felt that I deserved them. I 


had made a valuable application of electricity, 
not because I was superior to other men, but 


solely because God, who meant it for mankind, 


must reveal it to some one, and was pleased to 
reveal it to me.” 

This utterance by a distinguished man of 
science reminds us again, as many similar ut 
terances have done, not only that true greatness 
has no vanity, but that superior minds, as a 
whole, reverently acknowledge the Supreme 
They who climb highest see farthest, and the 
light that comes from above shines the longest 
way. 

A pleasant proof of the felicity and far-seeing 
wisdom of this eminent man, and devout inven- 
tor, appeared in the result of a grand test by 
the Postal Telegraph Company. 

This company had a “ field-day” lately, when 
the various transmission methods and alphabets 
were tried on all their lines. When comparative 
material costs, salary of operators, accuracy of 
work, time consumed, and all other factors were 
taken into consideration, the decision was wholly 
in favor of the Morse system, that has been im 
use for fifty years. 

The inventor’s first message: “ What hath 
God wrought!” intimated in no uncertain way 
the inspiration that gave his work longevity, 
and made it a light to the world. 

At the completion of one of the Amherst cok 
lege buildings, when President Hitchcock fir 
assembled his geology class in a new recitation 
room with sky windows, this was his introduc 
tion to one of his best lectures: 

“ Young gentlemen, all the light we have her 
comes from above.” 

The reverent spirit that took that text, and 
that spoke in the Astor library, dignifies sciet 
tific thought, and contributes to success in 
search after truth.— Youth’s Companion. 





“Anger restrained is conquest gained.” 
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ENTICEMENT. 


« Buy the truth.” 


Science and Faith. 


One of the most eminent scientific men of 
this or any age was Prof. Louis Agassiz: When 
the summer school was opened at Penikese in 
Buzzard’s Bay, Seventh Month 8, 1873, Agassiz 
had arranged no programme or exercises, trust- 
ing to the interest of the occasion to suggest 
what might best be said or done. But as he 
looked upon his pupils gathered there to study 
nature with him, by an impulse as natural as it 
was unpremeditated, he called upon them to 
join in silently asking God’s blessing on their 
work together. The pause was broken by the 
first words of an address no less fervent than the 
unspoken prelude. The whole scene is fitly told 
in Whittier’s poem, “The Prayer of Agassiz,” 
from which we quote a few lines: 


Though laggard lookers-on 

Lie waiting here and yon 
To ridicule or censure, 

Let true souls bear in mind 

What “they who seek shall find ” 
In every righteous venture. 


Though “ this life” be a cave, 
As told by Plato grave, 

With outlook upon shadows, 
Whose substance we must take 
On faith, or blindly stake 

Our hope on bare bravados ; 


There lives a larger life, 
Attained by spirit-strife 

Which deals not with illusion ; 
A common ground of thought 
By stern experience bought, 

A refuge from confusion. 


“On the isle of Penikese 
Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, . 
Stood the master with his school. ’Tis not to comprehend, 
Beyond our being’s end 
Its energies are lavished ; 
But rather to explore 
The harmonies galore 


Wherewith true souls are ravished. 


Said the master to the youth, 

‘ We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching through his laws 
To the Garment-hem of Cause,— 
Him the Endless unbegun, 

The Unnamable, the One 

Light of all our light the source, 
Light of life and force of force. 


Some souls their thoughts accuse, 

While some, their thoughts excuse, 
As wrote the wise apostle: 

These in true peace can dwell, 

While those, like brands of hell, 
Are mutually hostile. 

Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task, 

Let us light and guidance ask, 

Let us pause in silent prayer.’ 


And to that life of peace 

Comes hope of thoughts increase, 
To its ordained expansion, 

When each shall know as known 

Before the great white throne. 


Then the master in his place : : 
In his allotted mansion. 


Bowed his head a little space, 

And the leaves, by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken, 

Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted.” 


So let the seeker spurn 
The critic’s croak, and turn 
Still to creation’s story ; 
Resolved, for very shame, 
To lift his earnest aim 
Above all human glory. 


[Rom. 1: 20.] 








—Ambrose. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 389.) 


Thus do the [really] great masters of science 
look from nature up to nature’s God. And thus 
in the human heart there throbs and glows that 
sense of the Divine presence and light and life, 
which leads us with a common instinct to “ wor- 
ship Him that made heaven and earth and the 
sea and the fountains of waters ” (Rev. xiv: 7.) 
“ For the invisible things of Him since the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead: so that they are with- 
out excuse” (Rom. i: 20).— The Armory. 








To-pay’s Work.—One secret of a sweet and 
happy Christian life is learning to live by the 
day. It is the long stretches that tire us. We 
think we cannot carry this load until we are 
three score and ten. We cannot fight this battle 
continually for half a century. But really there 
are no long stretches. Life does not come to 
us all at one time; it comes only a day at a 
time. Even to-morrow is never ours until it 
becomes to-day, and we have nothing whatever 
to do with it but to pass it down a fair and good 
inheritance in to-day’s work well done, and to- 
day’s life well lived.— The British Weekly. 


Palatinate :— 








,” 


Lorp MacauLay, writing of the early tri- 
umphsof Christ’s kingdom, said: “ The prejudice 
of the synagogue, the doubts of the academy, 
the swords of many legions, melted in dust before 
Deity embodied in human form, walking among 
men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on 
their bosoms, weeping over their graves, and 
bleeding on his cross.” 


former days. 


“At Frankfort they formed acquaintance with 
J. H. von Meyer, ex-burgomaster of the city, a 
learned and pious man, who had made a new 
translation of the Bible into German, and had 
stood firm for the cause of real Christianity in 
the midst of much declension. In the afternoon 
they drove to Offenback to see J. D. Mare, a 
Christian Jew, who had earned experience in 
the school of suffering. He said, amongst other 
things, that he could never preach but when he 
believed it to be his duty, and then he could 
declare only what was given him at the time; 
this he considered to be the only preaching that 
could profit the hearers. His views on the in- 
utility of water baptism were so decided, that 
when converted Jews ask him to administer to 
them this rite, he told them he could not recom- 
mend it, for it would do them no good. He gave 
them many names of awakened persons in the 


“Where, said John Yeardly, there is still a 
lively-spirited people who hold meetings for re- 
ligious improvement; perhaps the descendants 
of those who were visited by William Penn in 




































not altogether to forsake that communion, byt 
remained amongst the Romanists to do them 
good. He had translated the New Testament 
for their use. At parting with his new friends 
he embraced them, gave them his blessing, and 
wished them a prosperous journey. ‘TI felt my. 
self,’ says J. Y., ‘comforted and strengthened 
by this visit.’” 

“Crossing the Rhine, at Mannheim, they 
stopped, on the twelfth, at Diirkheim, where 
they became acquainted with Ludwig Fitz, 
man of a frank and inquiring disposition. 

“* For three years, writes J. Y., he has held 
meetings in his house; in the commencement 
he had to suffer no little persecution. On hig 
entering our room he observed that it was the 
Lord who had thus brought us together, | 
have scarcely been half an hour with you, he 
said, after a while, but it seems as if I had known 
you forseven years. He, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, took us to call on a Mennonist, a pious man, 
who holds firmly by baptism and the Supper, 
He soon began to speak on these points. I re 
plied to what he said as well as | could, main. 
taining that in Scripture there are two baptisms 
spoken of; that, as the soul of man is spiritual, 
it can be reached only by that which is spiritual, 
and that therefore I did not see the necessity of 
maintaining that which is outward. He said 
he desired to possess the former, and not to ne- 
glect the latter. As to the Supper they both 
advanced in proof of the observance being good, 
that often, whilst using it, they experienced in- 
ward joy and refreshment. I said we must not 
limit to a certain time or place this joy in the 
Lord, as if the use of the Supper only were the 
cause of it. The gracious Lord is ready at all 
times to sup with us, and to refresh the sincere 
and cleansed soul, and make it joyful in him. 
We took leave of each other in love; I said we 
did not travel for the purpose of turning people 
from one form to another, but with the desire 
only that they might all be brought nearer to 
the Lord. It was pleasant to me that Fitz's 
wife was with us; during the conversation she 
remained still and weighty in spirit. 

“* We inclined to attend the evening devotion 
at Fitz’s, but prefaced our request with the hope 
that they would not be offended if we did not 
take part in their observances. This was im- 
mediately granted; and Fitz said, I feel that 
your spirit is true and sincere, and I have unity 
with it. When their service was ended, we asked 
them to remain a while in silence, and I trust I 
may say we were enabled to utter what was re 
quired of us in testimony and supplication. 

“In Diirkheim there are eleven converted 
Jews, who dare not meet except in secret for 
fear of the rabbins. One night the rabbin at- 
tempted to take away their Bibles and other 
books, but they received a hint of their inten- 
tion, and sent the books to Fitz’s house. Oneof 
them a servant girl, as soon as she heard that 
some Christian friends were come into the tow), 
went to Fitz’s, and took up one of the books we 
had given him. She read a little in it hastily, put 
it in her bosom, and ran home. Her curiosity 
and love of the truth impelled her to come 
our hotel, and wait unobserved in the hall 
catch a glimpse of us as we came out. We felt 
much for these awakened ones of A braham’sof 


“ On the tenth, they went to Darmstadt, where | spring; their oppressed condition rested much 
they met with several enlightened Christians. | upon our hearts; but as we had no opportunily 
One of these, Leander van Ess, had been a Ro- | of conversing with them, I wrote a few lines from 
man Catholic priest; and although a zealous | Friedelsheim to the young woman, and sent thea 
promoter of Christianity in the face of persecu- | with some books by Fitz, who accompanied ust 
tion, and favored with a more than ordinary | that place.’” 
degree of spiritual light, he had thought it right 


“Tt will be recollected that when John and 
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ee 
Martha Yeardley were at Stuttgardt in 1826, 
they met with the Pastor Hoffman, and that 
they desired to visit the institution at Kornthal, 
of which he was the director, but were obliged 
to forego this visit in order to hasten forward to 
Basle. They now prepared to discharge this 
debt of Christian love. Kornthal is situated 
four miles from Stuttgardt; it was founded in 
1819 by dissenters from the Moravians and Luth- 
erans, and consisted in 1825 of about seventy 
families. J. and M. Y. went there on the nine- 
teenth. 

“We were received, says the former, in a 
brotherly manner by the Director Hoffman. 
On entering the room we were informed that 
their pastor had died the night before ; but in- 
stead of sorrow there seemed to be joy. This 
society holds it for a religious duty to rejoice 
when any of their members are favored to enter 
astate of endless bliss. This is religious forti- 
tude which but few possess, but I believe it is 
with them sincere, for in going over the institu- 
tion with the Director, I observed they spoke of 
it as a matter of holy triumph.’ 

“No meeting was held with the members of 
the establishment during this visit; it was left 
for J. and M. Y. to attend the usual evening 
asembly on First-day, the twenty-first; and 
they were informed that it would be an occasion 
on which any present who were moved by Divine 
influence might freely relieve their minds. 

“* At three o’clock, J. Y. writes, we set off to 
Kornthal under most trying feelings; I do not 
know when I have suffered so much from dis. 
couragement. On account of the death of the 
pastor many were come to attend the interment 
which was to take place the next day. ‘This 
caused the meeting to be large; not less than 
seven hundred persons were present, and among 
them six or seven pastors. The service com- 
menced with a few verses; the first words were 
these :— 

‘Holy Spirit come unto us, 

And make our hearts thy dwelling place,’ 
I can truly say I was awfully impressed with 
their meaning, and a secret prayer rose in my 
heart that it might be experienced amongst us. 
After the singing, a silence truly solemn ensued, 
and I intimated that I felt an impression to say 
afew words. When I sat down our kind friend 
the Director summed up the substance of what 
I had said, and repeated it in an impressive and 
becoming manner. He did this with the idea 
that some present who only understood Low 
German might not have clearly got the sense; 
however, we were told afterwards that they had 
understood every word that I had said. Hoff- 
man generously acknowledged to the hearers 
that what had been delivered was strictly con- 
formable with Scripture doctrine, and that he 


united most fully with it.” 
(To be continued.) 


ke 

Eruics or THE UMBRELLA.— What ought to 
be done, ought to be done. He who borrows 
an umbrella ought to return it because it is 
borrowed. Umbrellas are for rainy days, and 
the borrower ought to be willing to carry an 
umbrella on a fair day in order to get it returned 
to its owner in time for him to use it on the next 
rainy day. So long as he is in debt, and could 
pay the debt by dispensing with a little vanity, 
or by a little exertion, and yet does not dis- 
charge his debt, he is not strictly hororable. 
The umbrella is not “only an umbrella,” it is 
@ point in morals. Many a man has started 
Upward or downward in life from the day he 


struck an attitude toward his neighbor’s um- 


brella—S. S. Times. 


at Charleston, 8. C.,during the war. It was written by 
a wounded soldier, who did not live to get home]. 


Then to the mercy-seat our souls do gather, 

To do our duty unto thee—“ Our Father,” 

To whom all praise, all honor should be given, 

For Thou art the great God—“ Who art in heaven.” 
Thon, by thy wisdom, rulest the world’s whole frame ; 
Forever, therefore, “ Hallowed be Thy name.” 

Let nevermore delay divide us from 

Thy glorious face, but let-— Thy kingdom come.” 
Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 

But Thy good pleasure and—* Thy will! be done,” 
And let our promptness to obey be even 

The very same—“ In earth as ’tis in Heaven.” 

Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray 

Thou wouldst be pleased to—“ Give us on this day” 
The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment, and “ Our daily bread :” 

With every needful thing do Thou relieve us, 

And of Thy mercy pity and—“ Forgive us,” 

All our misdeeds, for Him whom Thou didst please 
To make an offering for—*“ Our trespasses.” 

And forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 

That Thou wilt pardon us—“As we forgive,” 

Let that love teach wherewith Thou dost acquaint us, 
To pardon all—* Those who trespass against us ;” 
And though sometimes Thou findest we've forgot 
This love for Thee, yet help—* And lead us not,” 
Through soul’s or body’s want, to desperation, 

Nor let earth’s gain drive us—“ Into temptation ;” 
Let not the soul of any true believer 

Fall in the time of trial—“ But deliver,” 

Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 

And both in life and death keep —“ Us from evil.” 
Thus pray we, Lord, for that of Thee from whom 
This may be had—For Thine is the Kingdom,” 
This world is of Thy works, its wondrous story 

To Thee belongs—“ The power and the glory,” 

And all Thy wondrous works have ended never, 
But will remain forever and “ Forever.” 

Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 

And thus would say eternally—“* Amen.” 


diment is so general and so universally believed 
in as neccessary that we rarely hear a word 
against its excessive use, but their are a number 
of persons who eat far too much salt—eat it on 
everything—on meat, fish, potatoes, melons, in 
butter, on tomatoes, turnips, and squashes, in 
bread, and on a host of foods too numerous to 
mention. 
no food is relished which has not a salty taste, 
and this hides more or less the real taste, which 
is often very delicate. 
required in the system is comparatively small, 
and if the diet has been rightly compounded 





THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


ition was found on a battle-field 
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—Our Dumb Animals. 


Tue Satr Hasir.—The use of salt as a con- 





To so great an extent is it used that 


Now, the amount of salt 


very little is necessary. Some go so far as to 


discard its use altogether, but whether this is 


wise or not we will not here consider. 

What are some of the evils of the excessive 
use of salt? They are to paralyze the nerves of 
taste, or to pervert them, so that they cannot 
enjoy anything which has not a salty flavor, 
and in addition there is a direct tax on both 
the skin and the kidneys in removing it from 
the blood. Whether the skin is harmed by this 
tax we do not know. Possibly it is not greatly 
injured ; yet we know that few people possess a 
healthy skin. But it is now pretty well settled 
that an excessive use of salt does overtax the 
kidneys in its renewal, and that the great num- 
ber of cases of derangement and disease of these 
organs is due to this use. It takes only a little 
time to learn to enjoy many kinds of food with- 
out salt, and we advise our readers and others 
to look into this matter, and to try to diminish 
the use of this condiment as far as possible. We 


believe they will be better for it—Journal of 


Hygiene. 





“ Humility is a flower so frail, 
That if it but look upon itself ’tis gone.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
War and Peace. 


It might almost seem superfluous in these days 
to advance reasons for our belief that all war is 
anti-christian, but since we are now confronted 
with war itself, is it not well that our youth be 
able to render to every man who asketh him a 
reason for his non-compliance with the com- 
mands of men to gird on the sword. 

Like as it is said of divorce so in the begin- 
ning war was forbidden to men. Cain was the 
first to imbrue his hands in his brother’s blood, 
and for so doing was expelled from the Divine 
presence. Lamech next laments, saying: 

“T have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me; 
If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.” 
(Gen., R. V., iv: 23.) 

But whether, as is the supposition of many, 
the crime for which above all others God’s 
sentence of death was executed on the old world 
by the sending of the flood, was the shedding of 
human blood, we know not, but this is sure, that 
before the flood we never read of that terrible 
scourge of war, which now, notwithstanding all 
the light the Lord hath in these latter days 
vouchsafed to man, still stalks through the 
world with visage made more hideous by all the 
death-dealing inventions of men, in these modern 
days. When men again multiplied after the 
flood, and “ the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech,” the world through unbelief 
of God’s covenant to Noah, and to his seed after 
him, that “no more should all flesh be cut off 
by the waters of a flood,” this world of men 
began to build a tower whose top might reach 
to heaven, which God seeing came down from 
heaven and confused their language, so that 
they left off building, hence was it named Babel, 
meaning confusion, from whence comes Baby- 
lon. Men now began to band themselves to- 
gether according to their several tongues, and 
thus formed nations, the first of which we read 
was that formed by Nimrod, who is said to have 
been “a mighty one in the earth” “a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” 

From amidst all the prevailing idolatry, into 
which men so soon fell, God called Abraham 
out, and “ blessed him in all things,” and he 
became a prince like unto the mighty ones of 
the earth. Yet was it not by war and plunder 
this holy man increased his wealth, and when 
he pursued, overtook and overthrew the four 
kings, recapturing Lot, his nephew, and the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrah, with all their 
goods, Abraham would not retain to himself 
one single thing, not believing that war justified 
him in enriching himself by the loss of others. 
Isaac and Jacob were men of peace, save to the 
grief of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, his sons, made 
a treacherous attack on the men of Shechem 
and slew them. Nor from the beginning of the 
world till the day that Israel was beset by the 
Amalekites in the wilderness, do we ever read, 
beyond the cases already mentioned, that those 
who took to themselves the name of “ the sons 
of God ” ever engaged in active warfare. 

Heretofore amidst the contending turmoil of 
surrounding nations, God’s people had been in 
a special manner protected by the shield of his 
power, nor was it by the might of man’s power 
in war that Moses delivered Israel from the 
bondage of Pharaoh. It is while Israel is now 
attacked by Amelek in the desert that we first 
read of a Divine command to men to make 
war (See Gen. xxvii: 16), 

For some four hundred years the long-suffer- 
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life from Him who declares himself to be the 
way, the truth and the life, He breathes on us 
of his holy Spirit, which is one of love, of life 
and light, and those who are born of God re- 
ceive of his Spirit, and his love breathes peace 
and good will to man. He loved us while we 
were enemies, and died tor our sins praying 
with his dying breath, “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” And as He did, 
so does He command us to do, saying, “ Love 
your enemies.” 

Again Jesus said to Peter, “Put up thy 
sword into its sheath, for they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” And nothing 
will the Lord allow to be held in preference to 
Him, and if for Him He would not have his 
servants fight, what else below, thus breaking 
his command, can we by it contend for. Since 
they alone who do his will shall wear the heav- 
enly crown ; since they alone who whilst here 
below do enter into Christ’s heavenly kingdom, 
shall reign with Him in glory. Let us forever 
bow the knee to Him who is the King of kings, 
and who hath all power in heaven and on 
earth, and who can destroy not the body only, 
but the immortal soul. And his royal law is 
this, “ Do to others as ye would that they should 
do to you.” 

When nations come to learn of Him who is 
meek and lowly in heart, then lying, avarice, 
revenge, bloodshed, hatred, strife, things insep- 
arable from war, will hide their face in shame, 
and peace, love, gentleness and joy shall dwell 
amongst a people walking in the light of the 
Lord. 

Then may we not forget to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth.” 

However God may be pleased to overrule 
evil for good, as He did the selling of Joseph 
by his brethren, it is wicked in those professing 
to be led by the peaceable, gentle spirit of 
Christ to do evil that good may come. Such 
says the apostle, are justly condemned. A de- 
sirable end for good does not justify any in 
using wicked means. Such may strive to justify 
themselves, but both the one who takes the 
sword, and he who defends himself by the sword, 
fall alike in war. Whereas the very essential 
passport to heaven is forgiveness of our fellow- 
man. God doth not justify those who in an 
unforgiving spirit seek to slay their enemies, 
for whom Christ in his love towards them and 
us died, and whom He commands us to love. “If 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive you your tres- 
passes.” Is then an earthly crown of glory 
doubtfully to be won, and seeking only the 
applause of men to satisfy the lust of revenge 
or ambition, to be bartered for a heavenly 
crown to be worn throughout eternity by those 
who suffer with Christ that they may reign with 
Him? How can the Lord answer the prayers 
of two of his professed ministers in opposing 
armies, each one praying for the victory over 
the other? Rather let each one humbly crave 
that his eyes may be opened to see the darkness 
in himself, that he may be turned from the 
power of sin and darkness to the power of God, 
which is righteousness, peace and love, and as 
they come under this power they must needs lay 
down their swords, for the law of the true Chris- 
tian faith is love. 

Oh then may the God of love, the Prince of 
Peace, the Lord of life and glory so shine into 
the hearts of men that, in gratitude to Him for 
all his unmerited mercies towards us, we may 
seek the peace and good of all men, and enjoy 


ing mercy of God had forborne to destroy the 
Amorites because their iniquity was not yet full. 
Now does He command Israel utterly to extir- 
pate them, and take possession of the land which 
the Lord had long promised to Israel. 

God did then suffer war for the time being, 
for the hardness and wickedness of men’s hearts, 
But mark the distinction. Whenever Israel 
sought counsel of God, and He commanded them 
to war, after directing them as to the manner, 
then was Israel uniformly victorious. God by 
means of his judgments taught men righteous- 
ness. Nor was Israel itself when the nation fell 
into sin and idolatry, exempt from the perils of 
war. But Israel lived under the law which 
was given by Moses, which law is one of retri- 
bution—“ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
but we live under the gospel of the grace of God 
which comes through Jesus Christ, whose law is 
love, mercy and forgiveness. Christ Jesus is 
our lawgiver, who if any man will not hear, he 
can not be numbered as belonging to Christ’s 
kingdom, and He commands, “ Love ye your 
enemies . . do good to them that hate you; 
pray for them who despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven,” ete. 

Again He says, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
Again the apostle says, As far as in you lieth, 
live at peace with all men. “Little children, 
love one another.” “ Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath, 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” And when the angel announced the 
coming and the birth of Jesus he proclaimed 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.’ Christ’s 
coming exemplified the condescening mercy and 
love of God to man, his life and words declaring 
the true character of the Father and the will 
of God to man, as also exemplified to man 
what he by God’s grace should be, his death, 
as a propitiation for the sin of the world thereby 
opened a door of mercy to man, whereby God 
may still remain true to his declared charac- 
ter as a just judge in his condemnation of sin, 
and at the same time in his kingly power of 
exercising pardon, grant forgiveness and abso- 
lution from sin to those who believe in his Son 
Jesus Christ and who submit to his rule and 
keep his commandments. And no greater com- 
mand as regards our duty to our fellow-man, 
has He given to us than this, that we love one 
another, for “he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen?” And if judgment 
begin in God’s sanctuary as seen by Ezekiel, 
that is in those who profess to be Christians, and 
if those who break one of the least of Christ’s 
commands, and who teach men so, are to be es- 
teemed “the least in the kingdom of heaven,” 
how much more will the loss of those be, who 
teach men to break this commandment of love 
to man, yea, even love to our enemies. 

To Israel according to the flesh, God gave an 
outward kingdom, like unto, yet separate from 
all the kingdoms of the earth; their enemies 
were men; to us is given a heavenly inherit- 
ance, our weapons are not carnal, neither are 
our enemies against whom we are to wage war- 
fare men; but the powers of darkness, which 
enslave the world in sin and alienation from 
God, and not the least of these enemies is war 
itself, which desolates the beautiful creation of 
God, and carries suffering, rapine and death in 
its train. As each one enlists under the banner 
of the cross, the power of it crucifies the lusts 

in man, from which all wars arise, and receiving 


the blessing of Him, who said, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil. 
dren of God.” _ W. W.B. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Few Thoughts about Dress, 


Anything that may be said on this subjecting 
Friend’s journal is likely to be judged with more 
or less prejudice. There are two opposite stand. 
points from which attire is viewed, that seem to 
be irreconcilable; and the difficulty has fastened 
itself upon the Society of Friends more ¢op. 
spicuously than upon others, because Friends 
have “through good report and evil report” 
endeavored to maintain that simple living is q 
badge of discipleship. Some have narrowed 
simple living into a form, and others seeing this 
have revolted ; and these claiming to have a tes. 
timony to bear against formality, have smitten 
with heavy hands, a principle held as import. 
ant by godly men and women of every age and 
name. 

It would be difficult to determine which has 
done most to bring into disrepute plain dressing 
—the formalist who sees in it only a hedge and 
a badge, or the reformer bent on rooting out 
the tares regardless of the wheat—both have 
contributed towards a condition at present ex- 
isting among us of acute sensitiveness on the 
subject. A schismatic spirit has clustered around 
dress, that keeps apart those who, but for this, 
would be much closer; and thus a vantage: 
ground is secured by the enemy—he makes both 
formalist and reformer proud of their achieve 
ments in their respective fields. Each has his 
and her following, and each is flattered into a 
rigid separation from the other—a suspicion is 
fostered which prevents an approachment to 
one another for mutual benefit—coldness ensues 
and perhaps neglect. “These things ought not 
so to be.” 

Dear sisters especially, there is a message to 
you in the Bible respecting dress, and a spirit 
within you confirming that message—but it is 
too often reasoned into silence—and with the 
Monitor silenced, many of you take great liber- 
ties—some hardly recognize any bounds to their 
personal adornment, putting on whatever they 
desire regardless of its influence upon others. 

With men, foppery is no longer considered 
good sense, with women, gayety in dress is lim- 
ited only by the taste of the wearer. 

Has some unwisdom here and there released 
you from the obligation to follow closely after 
holiness? don’t let your protest against for 
mality bring you into rebellion against the true 
witness. The right to dress as we please is 
claimed in disregard of some of the plainest 
precepts of the New Testament. 

Mothers, can you say, “Thy law is my de 
light ?” if you can, then what others say and do 
will leave you unharmed. 





SAMUEL EMLEN. 
snecennminniigiiiiiianminsiants 

Our Cenrer.—Christians are recognizing 
that it is not enough for them to believe certain 
things which the church has been teaching 
truth and to go through with a certain round 
of ceremonies called religious exercises in ordet 
to be a true follower of Christ. If this worldis 
to be saved, indeed if we are to be saved, we 
must enter determinedly upon a larger, broader 
and deeper work. Men need to be regene 
in spirit, but this is not all. They need to be 
helped in body and mind and in social life 
Christ helped men in their physical infirmities 
His healing of body often aided in salvation 
the soul. He went into the world. He did 
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not wait for the world to come to Him. He 
gsked for the world a better physical life, purer 
homes and better society. Honesty, pureness 
of tongue and deed, helpfulness, kindness, gentle- 
pess—these are the roles by which men are to 
guide their conduct. Each had been seeking 
his own good and defending his own rights aud 
property. Christ showed us that we are to seek 
the uplifting and good of others. We are to 
protect their rights and secure their advance- 
ment. We are to learn that the universe does 
not center on us, but we are to make Him our 
center and obey his influence.—W. J. Yates. 
iemtsitinsiailataaaental 
ADDRESS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, IN YEARLY MEETING ASSEMBLED, 
THE 18TH TO 27TH OF FIFTH MONTH, 1898: 
TO ALL LOVERS OF PEACE IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


More than two centuries ago William Penn, 
who was so manifestly used in uniting your 
country and ours by links more lasting than 
any forged in the furnace of war, wrote from 
this land to his fellow-colonists in Pennsylvania 
as follows :— 


“Friends:—The eyes of many are upon you, 
the people of many nations of Europe look on 
(your) country as a land of ease and quiet, and 
wish to themselves in vain the same blessings 
which they conceive you enjoy.” 


These words still apply in large measure, but 
over the clear sky of your civil life has arisen 
the dark cloud of the war with Spain. 

We desire at this season of stress and strain 
to associate ourselves in close sympathy and fra- 
ternal greeting with all who take their stand 
under the banner of the Prince of Peace, and 
who endeavor according to their ability to save 
your great nation from the demoralizing influ- 
ence of the war spirit. 

You love your country; your constitution 
recognizes the equal rights of humanity; you, 
with us, acknowledge the supremacy of the King 
of kings, and desire to see the kingdom of Christ 
established in the earth. In our own land we 
have known full well the trials and the difti- 
culties which arise when the claims of conscience 
and the claims of country appear at some test- 
ing season to clash. At the time the pain and 
perplexity may be great; in the end they must 
disappear before those who are intent upon seek- 
ing the truth with their faces to the light. 

We desire that you, as individuals, may be 
strengthened with the might which comes from 
above, and the wisdom which is first pure then 
peaceable, in your efforts to spread the glad tid- 
Ings of peace on earth and goodwill to men. 
The prophet, in looking forward to the coming 
of the Messiah, heralded a time when “a man 
should be as a hiding-place from the wind, a 
covert from the tempest.” May it be your privi- 
lege to stand firm against the storms of passion 
too often loosed by war; to arrest the drift of 
opinion around you whenever it may set in un- 
worthy directions, or towards unworthy pur- 
poses; and to nurture into stronger growth the 
desire to establish amity amongst all peoples. 

We thankfully recognize the efforts you have 
made for the preservation of peace, and for the 
redress of wrongs by other means than those of 
war. We note also, that in her quarrel with 
Spain, your country has been moved by the 
claims of the suffering Cubans rather than by 
aby greed of conquest. But it has ever been, 
and it remains true to-day, that appeal to the 


under its sway the innocent suffer far more than 
the guilty. 






















no position to address your nation on the evils 
of war. We acknowledge with humiliation that 
this nation has sinned over and over again in 
relying upon might rather than right for the 
accomplishment of its purposes, but as we have 
urged upon our Government that there are bet- 
ter ways of settling disputes than the barbarous 
methods of trial by battle, so with confidence 
we desire your encouragement in the appeals 
which you also may make. 


impoverishing and embittering the peoples, and 
spreading jealousy and mistrust between na- 
tions. Under it the moral forces which can alone 
bring health and strength to communities are 
arrested, and seem to be endangered. Our late 


ed out, as in striking contrast to the oppression 
engendered by the armaments of the Old World, 
“the grand experiment” presented by the United 
States of America, where he beheld many mil- 







THE FRIEND. 


As citizens of Great Britian we indeed are in 


Mad rivalry over armaments in Europe is 


revered fellow-member, John Bright, once point- 


lions of men “happy and prosperous without 


great armies and great navies, without great debt 


and without great taxes.” We long, not only 
for your sakes, but for the sake of our common 
humanity, that such a grand experiment may 
not be abandoned; but that, on the contrary, it 
may be carried forward with ever-increasing 
courage and faith. 

We earnestly desire that the ties of kinship 
and mutual goodwill between your people and 
ours may grow and strengthen: that the two 
nations may mutually agree to refer any dis- 
putes arising hereafter between them to the de- 
cision of some carefully appointed judicial tri- 
bunal: and that by so doing they may together 
lead the way for the permanent establishment 
of a system providing for appeals to justice in 
the place of appeals to force amongst the nations 
of the earth. 

It is our earnest prayer that by the generous 
restraint of conscious strength there may be in 
your great country a readiness to end the pre- 
sent conflict, thus evincing to the world the for- 
bearance of your nation, and the earnestness 
and sincerity of your continued desires for the 
promotion of peace. 

May you ever derive strength and encourage- 
ment from the thought that those who stand for 
righteousness are on the side of God, and He 
cannot fail. 

CaLes R. Kemp, Clerk. 
12, Bishopsgate Without, London. 
snisaaniniiniceslgiiictaaaitind 

I Don’t Want To!—This is a common com- 
plaint of children and comes as naturally as 
chickenpox and measles. Like them, it needs 
good care and proper medicine. It is only 
dangerous when it settles into a state of “I won’t” 
and becomes chronic. Coaxing, driving and 
letting alone are the usual old fashioned remedies. 
Sometimes they are successful in affecting a 
cure. More often they do more harm than 
good. It is always best to find out how the 
complaint arose. In many cases the child is 
right. In such an event it is wisest to plainly 
withdraw the command. To press it is unjust. 
To allow it to be ignored is unwise and destroys 
confidence in your justice and honesty. 

If the command is reasonable and necessary, 
explain it as far as seems best and kindly, but 
firmly insist upon obedience. Make it easy for 
the child to obey. Remove hindrances, aid in 
real effort, reward prompt obedience, but don’t 


sword is the abandonment of reason, and that | “coddle” and don’t “nag.”—W. J. Yates. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


Arrangements have now been made for holding 
meetings for worship “ after the manner of Friends” 
in Paris, France, during the Eighth and Ninth 
Months, in addition to those held during the other 
ten months of the year. Those held in Eighth and 
Ninth Months are at the Depot Central, Place du 
Theatre Francais; during the other months the 
meetings are rt Chalet Evangelique, 33 Rue Mouton 
du Vernet. Friends travelling in Europe may be 
interested in this information. 

The Britjsh Friend proposes that those who sepa- 
rated in 1827 be called the “ Liberal Friends ” in- 
stead of “ Hicksite,”’ a partisan nickname, false to 
history, and entirely repudiated by themselves.” 

“These Friends call themselves the “ Liberal ” 
Friends when obliged to make a distinction ; just 
as others speak of themselves as ‘ Conservative’ or 
‘Progressive. . . It denotes the school of 
thought to which these Friends, generally speak- 
ing, belong.” 








The Epistle from London Yearly Meeting to 
New England Yearly Meeting, held at Newport, 
contains the following expression : 

“We sympathize intensely with you, dear Friends, 
in the position in which you are placed by the out- 
break of this war. Loving your country as you do 
with enthusiastic loyalty, it is hard for you to stand 
aside from the great current of national feeling as 
if cold and uninterested spectators of this great 
crisis in her history. But though the way of the 
cross is hard it leads to victory—a spiritual victory 
nobler than any which comes from the battle of 
the warrior whether by sea or land, with its con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood.” “ Our 
citizenship is in heaven,” said the great apostle, 
proud as he was of his pure Jewish descent, of his 
citizenship in Tarsus and in Rome. And we too, 
when we find the claims of the heavenly clashing 
in anywise with those of the earthly country, must 
give the preference to the former, however dearly 
we may love the latter.” 

The total membership of London Yearly Meeting 
is reported as 16,854. The number of Particular 
and allowed meetings is 366. There are 7,480 at- 
tenders who are not members, and there are 338 
recorded ministers (203 men and 135 women). 


_ THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1898. 








CuristiAN SELF-CULTURE. 

Probably no single article or selection appear- 
ing in this periodical for years past or to come, 
will be found to contain the whole truth of life. 
We gather up fragments, here a little, there a 
little. Some fact, or aspect of duty or truth, 
may meet one condition, another point may be 
seasonable to another. Gospel sermons also are 
broken bread handed forth. 

On again perusing the selection in our last 
number entitled “Training the Will,”—which 
still seems to contain valuable considerations,— 
we discover that, however correct it is so far as 
human resolution and effort may be employed 
to build character, it fails distinctly to recognize 
the true and efficient Employer. It is silent as 
regards the reinforcement which the will con- 
stantly needs from the Divine life and power, 
in the constraining love of Christ. What is the 
right training of the will, except to bring it into 
conformity with the Divine will? How can we 
conform to his will, save by following the dic- 

tates of his Spirit? Is such following better 
secured as a task, or in love? “Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” “The life that I now live in the flesh I 
’ live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
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THE FRIEND. 


Seventh Mo, 2, 189g 


Caen ere ner ene nn ee eee eee ener eee eee aa a eae 
———— 


me, and gave himself for me.” “The love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge 
that He died for all, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him who died for them and rose again.” 
But before this love is known, we are as self- 
improvers, under task-work or duty-work. This 
is well ; but how much better when reinforced by 
higher power, and transformed, by the renewing 
of our mind, into the labor of love. To pursue 
duty as law, or law as duty, is well ;—far better 
than to be unprincipled. Its progress.is towards 
the Saviour. Its very failure, when the sincere 
self-trainer is brought to an end of himself, calls 
for “a Saviour or I die!” The law is “ourschool- 
master to bring us unto Christ.” The Saviour 
loves the young man who can say, “ All these 
have I observed from my youth,” though he 
may see much yet lacking. Had the young man 
not observed these commandments, would he 
have hungered for eternal life? Would he have 
come to theSaviour? The secret sense of the 
Divine will which is manifested to every man, 
if faithfully followed, will lead to that sight and 
sense of his sinfulness which prepares for “ re- 
pentance towards God and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” who died for our sins,” who 
tasted “death for every man.” The same Spirit 
that showed the course of duty, showed the sin- 
fulness, and shows the remission of sins, and will 
show the highway of holiness to the end. The 
sense of duty is not abolished by the love of 
Christ,—nay it is deepened and heightened. But 
the love of Christ constrains and his Spirit em- 
powers to fulfill it. “Do we then make void 
the law through faith? Nay, we establish the 
law.” We establish the training of the will in 
the school of Christ. Where the treasure of a 
forgiven soul is, “ there will his heart be also ;” 
and his will follows his love, to “deny himself, 
to take up his cross daily, and follow Christ.” 





The Editor has thus far been concerned to 
put pen to paper for editorials, however lame 
in details, only under some sense of a fresh mes- 
sage in the Truth. 

To be consistent with recent remarks on con- 
ventional or stated epistles between religious 
bodies, he may sometimes have to be as silent as 
a Yearly Meeting, or as a preacher, ought to be, 
when spiritually charged with nothing to say. 

In the multitude of things which might be 
said, there may yet be nothing to say. We see 
no difference between ministry by the pen and 
by the tongue, in this respect. 

Even on secular, or worldly topics, the mind 
should be always open to guidance; and when 
there is a check upon the spirit at the point of 
uttering an apparently innocent fact, it is likely 
there is a Divine reason at the time for with- 
holding it. 

Although some claims were made for regular 
editorials when the new incumbent was enter- 
ing upon these columns—yet to be bound by 
these might, at some times, be as inconsistent 
with the profession of the Friend, as to consent 
to be bound by claims for a stated ministry. 
Yet we trust that a word in season will, under 
best wisdom, usually be supplied and authorized. 

—__—___+2—_____- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratres.—The Navy Department announces 
the formation of a new squadron of war ships, under 
Commodore Watson, who is to proceed at once to the 
Spanish coast. His command will comprise the pro- 
tected cruiser Newark, flag ship, the battle ships Jowa 
and Oregon, cruisers Yosemite, Yankee and Dixie and 
three colliers. These vessels will comprise what has 
been designated the “ Eastern Squadron.” 





Four transports, constituting the third expedition ! 


to Manila, left San Francisco on the 28th ult., with | 


4,000 troops. 

General Miles on the 23rd received a brief despatch 
from one of his staff officers with General Shafter, 
stating in substance that the landing of the troops 
had been completed without any casualties, save to 
one Cuban soldier, who had his arm injured by the 
bursting of a shell. The Cuban troops of Garcia and 
Rabi, about 5,700 in number, met the American forces. 

There was a serious engagement on the 24th, five 
miles from Santiago. Less than 1,000 American cav- 
alrymen and rough riders fought 1,500 Spaniards, by 
whom they were ambushed. It is stated that not less 
than 16 Americans were killed and sixty wounded ; 
37 bodies of Spaniards were counted. The Spanish 
troops fled toward Santiago. 

General Blanco says he can not allow the exchange 
of Lieutenant Hobson and his men, as they have had 
opportunities for seeing the harbor of Santiago and 
its defences. 

Vessels bearing flags of truce cannot approach within 
six miles of the Cuban shores. General Blanco says 
this is to prevent officers of the United States making 
drawings or inspecting fortresses. 

General Greely has received from Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Allen a despatch stating that the first American 
station in Cuba, Camp McCalla, Guantanamo Bay, 
has been brought into electrical communication with 
the rest of the world by the establishment of a tele- 
graph office. 

A vein of bituminous coal nearly six feet thick has 
been discovered near Okane, in Lycoming Co., Pa. 

The Public Buildings Commission of this city agreed 
to contract with the Johnson Temperature Regulator 
Company, of Milwaukee, for a tower clock for the City 
Hall, for $27,960. 

The statement that General Blanco had been 
wounded by a soldier is denied at Havana. 

A loan of $200,000,000, not $2.000,000, as stated last 
week, is offered for sale by our Government. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 387 
which is 103 less than the previous week and 41 less 
than the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going 101 were under one year of age; 205 were males 
and 182 females: 34 died of cholera infantum; 34 of 
consumption: 31 of heart disease; 29 of inflammation 
of the brain; 20 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 18 of pneumonia ; 17 of inanition ; 15 of cancer; 
14 of old age; 14 of Bright’s disease ; 13 of marasmus ; 
12 of diphtheria; 11 of paralysis ; 11 of convulsions ; 
and 9 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1094. 1103; 
coupon, 111 a 112; new 4’s, 1243 a 125}; 5’s, lll4a 
112}; currency 6’s 1899, 101 a 103. 

Corton was steady on a basis of 6c. per pound for 
middling uplands, but demand was light. 

FEeEpD.—$14.00 a $14.50 per ton for winter bran in 
bulk and for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.40 a $3.65 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.30; do., do., straight, $4.30 a $4.60; do., 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75 ; spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.00 ; 
do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.65 a $4.90 ; 
do., favorite brands, $5.00 a $5.15. City mills, extra, 
$3.40 a $3.65; do., clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.10. Rye Fiour. 
—Choice Penna., $3.30 per bbl. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 77 a 774c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 35}c. 
No. 2 clipped white oats, 32 a 32}c.. 

Beer CattLe.— Extra, 4) a 5$c.; good, 43 a 4}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 44c.; common, 4} a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.— Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a3}c.; common, 3} a 34c.; lambs, 43 a 54c.; 
spring lambs, $6.00 a $7.00. 

Hoags.—Best Western 6c.; others 54 a 6c. 

Forreign.—At the launching of the English battle- 
ship Albion, at Blackwall, on the Thames, on Sixth 
Month 21st, the backwash of the water from the launch- 
ing of the vessel demolished a staging close to the 
water’s edge, and 200 or more persons were precipi- 
tated into the water. At the latest reports thirty 
bodies had been recovered, and it is estimated that 
fifty were drowned. Many were injured. 

Secretary Chamberlain denies the rumors that he 
contemplates retiring from the British Cabinet. 

In the Spanish Senate last week, Senator Gonzales, 
who said he did not speak as a partisan, but as a Span- 
iard, declared that the country must be told the truth, 
The chastisement falling on nations or on collective 
bodies, he added, had never been undeserved, as it 
had been attempted to make the Spaniards believe. 
Continuing he said: “ For everything happening now 


the whole country, the people, the parties and the 
Government are responsible.” 

In spite of interruptions, Senator Gonzales con. 
tinued: “I have many deadlier truths to tell. § 
has never known what a real colonial policy is.” 

The Senator blamed the Conservatives severely for 
the present situation of affairs. He said the late Cano. 
vas del Castillo thought Cuba could be dominated b 
troops, while in reality the administration of the island 
needed drastic reorganization. The war policy, as well 
as General Weyler’s policy, the speaker asserted, had 
failed, and autonomy had proved ineffectual because 
it was attempted too late. However, the Senator ex. 
plained, the attempt at autonomy was useful, “ ag jt 
will allow Spain to quit the American hemisphere 
conscious of having made a good attempt.” 

The Spanish Cortes was suspended on the evening 
of the 24th by the Queen Regent’s decree. 

The Czar of Russia goes out every morning directly 
it gets light and runs a verst—about three-filths of an 
English mile—in order to keep himself in good form, 
He carries his watch in his hand all the time in order 
to see that there is no falling off in the matter of speed 
day after day. 

The Arctic exploring expedition, under Captain 
Sverdrup, sailed in the Fram from Christiania, Nor- 
way, on the 24th inst. 

The Arctic expedition under Walter Wellman sailed 
from Tromsoe, Norway, on the 26th inst. The ex- 
pedition is undertaken with two objects, the first to find 
and succor Professor Andree and the second to discover 
the North Pole. 

During a recent typhoon at Port Arthur a Chinese 
torpedo boat destroyer was driven ashore and 130 men 
were drowned. 

Bangkok, the capital of Siam, will soon have elee- 
tric light. A company with a capital of $140,000 has 
been formed there, and has secured a concession for 
twenty years. 

The exports of gold from British Guiana have risen 
from 250 ounces in 1884 to 127,000 ounces in 1897. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 

ceived from each person, paying for vol, 72. 

George Abbott, N.J., and for Henry A. Lippincott, 
Phila.; George Abbott, Jr., N. J.; Isaac Hall, Pa; 
Minerva Harvey, Ia., Lars B. Wick, Agent, for Axel 
Melberg, Ia.; Phebe Ann Hazard, Pa.; David S. Brown, 
Phila, $6 for himself, J. Morton Brown, Pa., and Wm. 
Lewis Brown, N. J.; Phebe S. Gawthrop, Pa.; Eliza- 
beth R. Reeve, Pa., per N. R. Haines; Barclay Pen- 
rose, N. Y.; William Mills, Ireland, 8s. 4d. 

GES” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following weel:. 


NOTICES. 
WANTED, by a young woman Friend, a position as 
companion, or to assist in the house. 
Address ** E,” Office of THe FRIEND. 
WANTED, by a young woman Friend, a position as 
companion or nursery governess. 
Address “ G,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


Notice.—Information is desired of the heirs of 
Nathaniel Stevens, who died lately in a distant State, 
leaving property, and who lived in or near Philadel- 
phia about thirty years ago, and is said to have been 
a Friend. Address C. H. SAyRe, 255 S. 4th St., Phila 


Westtown Boarpina ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLIAM F. WicKERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Drep, on the morning of Fifth Month 28th, 189, 
MariA WALKER, at the advanced age of ninety year, 
seven months, twenty-one days. She was a member 
of Flushing, Ohio, Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
Was confined to the house and mostly to her room for 
near three years. Her mind was remarkably preserv 
for one so advanced in life, showing very little of the 
infirmities incident to age. She bore her sufferings 
with Christian patience and was as a sheaf ripe for the 
harvest. 


ce ; he et —— 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 
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